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‘*TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
the “Minutes” of the late session of this 
body. As we have already published a pretty 
full account of the meeting, we will only add 
the reports of the standing Committees on 
“Temperance Work,” “General Conference 
Co-operative Work,” and the report on “ Re- 
cognition of the First-day Schools.” 

The report of the Committee on Prison Af- 
fairs shows some attention given to the im- 
portant subject placed in its charge and of 
visits made to county prisons. A circular of 
inquiry as to “ what changes should be made 
to render imprisonment more effective for the 
protection of society, the prevention of crime 
and the reformation of the criminal,” embo- 
died in a series of questions, was prepared 
and sent to each of the sheriffs in the States 


of Illinois and Iowa, 201 in all. Replies 
were received from 21 counties in Illinois and 
23 in Iowa. These replies show much urgent 
need for improvement in county and city 
prisons. The State prisons are reported in 
good condition, and under excellent manage- 
ment, 


Report of the Temperance Committee. 
The Committee on Temperance Interest 
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would report that: they have been alive to 
the work assigned them, and endeavored to 
make use of every means within their reach 
to advance the cause of temperance. 

30,000 leaflets were printed—10,000 of 
each entitled “The Island and City of Many- 
such,” “The Two Workers” and “ What are 
We going to Do?” 5,000 of each were sent 
to the Depository and the rest distributed 
among the Monthly Meetings, and scattered 
by their members wherever needed. 


Instances were given where much good re- 
sulted from them. In one case the reading 
of a leaflet in a public audience was followed 
by 15 signatures to the pledge, and in another 
instance a saloon keeper abandoned his busi- 
ness and engaged in reputable industry as 
the result of individual labor and the read- 
ing of the leaflets issued. Twelve copies of 
The Signal for three months were divided 
among the members of the Y. M. Temper- 
ance Committee in each Monthly Meeting, 
and twelve copies were purchased of the pam- 
phlet containing Dr. Crosby’s speech on 
“ Moderation,” with replies by Mark Hopkins 
and others, and distributed among the Year- 
ly Meeting’s committee. 

We purchased one copy of “Acohol and 
Hygiene,” one copy “Juvenile Temperance 
Manual,” and one “Catechism on Alcohol” 
(written by Julia Colman), for the use of the 
committee. 
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We recommend that a copy of each be 
purchased for each Monthly Hosting, for its 
Ase. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting and three 
‘of its subordinate meetings petitioned the 
Illinois State Legislature for the passage of 
‘what was called the Hinds bill, or any 
‘other bill for the suppression of the liquor 
‘traffic. 

_ Within the limits of Clear Creek and Ben- 
jaminville meetings there are active and effi- 
cient temperance societies exerting a general 
influence throughout their entire neighbor- 
hoods, holding the younger people especially 
to correct views and principles upon this 
meer 

hese temperance organizations are large- 
ly composed of members of our Religious 
Society, who feel this a useful and proper 
field for co-operative labor in behalf of our 
testimony against intemperance. 

The experience of the past year has deep- 
ened the conviction that there is much work 
for our beloved Society yet to do in the cause 
of temperance. Therefore the committee 
would recommend that the Yearly Meeting 
continue its labor in this cause. 

The amount drawn from the treasury dur- 
ing the year was $25.90. 

Signed on behalf of the committee. 

Etwoop P. Cooper, Clerk. 
Report on “Recognition of the First-day School 
Work.” 


We submit the following suggestions, to 
wit: That the Yearly Meeting recognize the 
First-day school work by the appointment of 
six or more members of each sex as its First- 
day School Committee. This committee is to 
look after the interests of our Society in this 
direction by encouraging the opening of 
schools in meetings now without them, so far 
as circumstances justify, and by aiding those 
already established; by encouraging general 
interest and attendance upon the schools and 
inciting to simple, practical methods for in- 
culcating our testimonies and lessons of prac- 
tical righteousness, avoiding all insistance 
upon the letter of doctrine or unessential 
dogmas. We also recommend that the meet- 
ing recognize the Annual First-day School 
Association as now constituted, as covering a 
branch of the Society work, by the publica- 
tion of. its proceedings and epistles received, 
with the report of the First-day School Com- 
mittee and the proceedings of the Yearly 
Meeting. We do not think it would be wise 
to take the schools or quarterly or annual 
associations out of the hands or control of 
those actively engaged in the work, but think 
that by the course indicated herein these 
workers can be strengthened and encouraged 
and the Society greatly gain by the increas- 
















ing interest in the religious training of the 
youth, and in acquaintance with our princi- 
ples and testimonies. 
Signed on behalf of the committee. 
J. W. PLumMer. 
Report of Conference Committee. 
The Committee on General Conference and 


Co-operative Work report that Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, at its annual session, in 


Tenth month last, received and approved the 
report of its committee upon the subject. 
Baltimore and Ohio Yearly Meetings being 


thus united with us in the desire for such eo- 
operative work as may be possible within 


the liberty of their minutes, correspondence 
was entered into between the committees of 
the three Yearly Meetings, resulting in a call 


for a meeting of delegates of each committee 


at Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Eighth month 
last. 

At this conference Ohio Yearly Meeting 
was represented by its full committee, Balti- 
more by five delegates, and our meeting by 
but one in person and four by letter 
of sympathy and approval, sickness and 
the near approach of our Yearly Meet- 
ing preventing several from attending. After 
one meeting of this conference it adjourned, 
to await the report of the Ohio committee to 
their Yearly Meeting, then in session, and its 
action on the report. 

Before the Yearly Meeting reached the 
subject, the second and final meeting of the 
conference committees was held. 

The report prepared for Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing was read and action taken by the confer- 
ence, as shown by the following minutes ad- 
dressed to each of the Yearly Meetings of 
Baltimore, Ohio and Illinois, our copy being 
before this meeting by the reference of our 
Representative Committee, to which it was 
addressed. 

At a later hour Ohio Yearly Meeting ap- 
proved the report of its committee, and au- 
thorized its Representative Committee to act 
in its behalf in any co-operative work that 
"| arise. 

wing to the desires expressed at the con- 
ference that each co-operating Yearly Meet- 
ing should be represented by its Representa- 
tive Committee, we recommend the release of 
our present Committee on General Co-opera- 
tion, and the transfer of its work to our i 
resentative Committee, with authority to act 
for the Yearly Meeting in all humanitarian 
work, either within our limits or in co-opera- 


tion with the Representative Committees of 


other Yearly Meetings, as way may open for 


such joint labor. 


As all the Yearly Meetings are now united 
in a General Committee on Indian Affairs, 
laboring as opportunity offers for the interests 
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and improvement of the Indian race, this 


work should be excepted from the fields of 


labor assigned the Representative Committee. 
If co-operative work, with the exception 
named, is assigned to our Representative 
Committee, it will require the report of the 
Yearly Meeting Committees on Prison Affairs 
and Temperance Interests to the Representa- 
tive Committee. We certainly need, in our 


widely scattered fields of labor, the help of 


earnest workers not on the Representative 
Committee, and we see no impropriety in the 
Yearly Meeting appointing such to assist that 
committee in the work of any of its sub-com- 
mittees under its direction, and therefore 
recommend that such appointments be made. 

We recommend the approval by the Year- 
ly Meeting of the action and recommenda- 
tions of the conference of the three commit- 
tees of Baltimore, Ohio and Illinois, and also 
the appointment by the Representative Com- 
mittee of not less than four nor more than 
eight persons as our representation upon the 
Central Committee proposed by the confer- 
ence. 

While the action thus far taken very mate- 
rially modifies and limits the power for effec- 
tive labor, as originally hoped for, and be- 
lieved by us to be feasible, we still rejoice in 
the beginning of co-operation, however small, 
and earnesly hope that the great caution 
taken in every step of our progress may en- 
able us to move wisely and surely toward a 
realization of what an aroused and rightly 
concerned body of earnest workers can do for 
the cause of humanity, even though few in 
numbers, and also give to the workers the 
sympathy and best counsel of the entire mem- 
bership of the co-operating Yearly Meetings. 

Signed on behalf of the committee. 

Hannau A. PLUMMER. 


er 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“Tr THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU 
THEN ARE YE FREE INDEED.” 


The surface of our globe may be regarded 
as equal to two large circles, each 12,000 
miles in diameter. If every part of its sur- 
face were inhabitable it would only contain 
700 millions of millions of square yards. 
Now if, starting from one pair, the popula- 
tion of the earth had doubled itself once in 
every fifty years (which is about twice the 
time it has taken the United States to double 
its population in the last century), it be- 
comes an interesting question how long the 
human family could have found even stand- 
ing room on its surface. At this rate of in- 
crease, by the rule of progression, by the 
year 3000 the inhabitants would have ex- 
ceeded the number of its. square yards, 
amounting to the enormous sum of two hun- 
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dred and two thousand three hundred and 
thirty-one millions of millions of people. But 
when it is considered that not over.one-third 
of its surface is adapted to man, as at pres- 
ent constituted, we are at once made aware 
of the absolute necessity of his life being a 
transient one. Each generation must die in 
order that others may live; and whether we 
take the Mosaic account of creation or fall 
back on the conclusions arrived at by the 
philosophers, we must admit that death en- 
tered into the original idea of creation as 
much as life, and that the same wise Being 
who provided means to sustain the one fur- 
nished the agencies that cause the other. 
Hence the epidemics that we are accustomed 
to regard with alarm may be as necessary for 
the general good as the balmy air we inhale 
with so much pleasure. The observing have 
long known that when men of science have 
been enabled to baffle one form of disease 
some new malady is almost sure to make its 
appearance. While the scientist is busy with 
his examination of secondary causes, the 
great First Cause of all is acting in a way 
beyond man’s ability to discover. 

ow, theologians have been teaching for 
hundreds of years that the death of our ani- 
mal bodies was solely due to the disobedience 
of our first parents, when it must be clear to 
the unprejudiced mind that it was a neces- 
sary consequence of our existence, as now 
organized. Hence, if we are to accept the ac- 
count as contained in the Hebrew Scriptures 
as true, we must conclude that some other 
form of death was there alluded to. Now, 
what is death? Is it not a separation of the 
conscious, intelligent part of man from the 
material elements with which it is connected 
during life? We have no reason to suppose 
that either of these is destroyed, but the con- 
nection between them is severed, and each is 
set free to form such other combinations as 
may accord with the laws of God. Now, 
when we compare man with any other form 
of animal life two important distinctions are 
discoverable. One of these is that all other 
forms of life seem to have been prepared to 
minister in some way to man’s wants; and 
the other is that whatever amount of intel- 
ligence other animals may, possess seems to 
be inborn, while man slowly acquires his by 
the exercise of his faculties, showing that he 
is a progressive being. But his intellectual 
faculties are limited in kind, and can only 
take cognizance of material things, and, by 
consciousness, of their own several parts. The 
higher kind of knowledge, to which he is 
constantly aspiring, is beyond his reach, and 
yet is necessary to his well being, for it is 
that kind which alone can fit him for the 
higher life which is in store for him. 
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‘This knowledge is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the soul, but may be apprehended by 
it through “that grace of God” of which the 
apostle speaks, “which has appeared to 
all men, teaching them that denying ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts they should live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this pres- 
ent world.’ 

Now, this shows a form of communication 
between Deity and the soul of man, and 
when it is kept up constitutes that spiritual 
life which enables man to act in conformity 
to the Divine will. Sever this connection 
and the soul may still exist, but it can have 
no higher directing power than itself, and 
will, therefore, act as it is impelled by its own 
inherent forces. As it is limited in its pow- 
ers, and cannot soar above them, we find that 
many men of fine intellectual abilities, of 
much learning and of many accomplish- 
ments, are deficient in this spiritual life, and 
consequently without those nice perceptions 
of duty which the children of God always 
rs. be their station in life ever so hum- 

le. The mission of Jesus Christ, it appears 
to me, was to revive this spiritual life that 
had become dormant in the souls of men, as 
is always the case where they have been dis- 
obedient to its manifestations, and hence the 
meaning of His words, “I am come that you 
might have life, and that abundantly,” and 
many kindred sayings. Thrice happy they 
who have felt a renewing of this life in them, 
and who, by a participation of His Spirit, 
have experienced the second birth, and can 
cry Abba Father, for theirs is the kingdom 
of Heaven, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

Loudoun co., Va, Tenth mo., 1881. 7s 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE IN ASHES! 

In these late autumn days it is fitting that 
some of those who for more than the last de- 
cade have looked upon Swarthmore College 
as one of the assured successes of our times, 
and as one of the hopeful germs from which 
in the future great things might be expected, 
to put on sackcloth and go forth to the ruins 
of the noble edifice, reared in the cause of 
rational education under the auspices of mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends,—there to 
breathe a sigh over baffled and delayed 
hopes, and to gaze mournfully through the 
wind-swept skeleton which was so lately in- 
stinct with joyous and hopeful young life. 

There is something very gracious in the 
genial autumnal day, and the late frosts have 
at length induced the woodlands to assume 
some little of the usual glory of the season. 
But the rich pastures are brown and sear 
with the unprecedented drouth, the stream- 
lets are faint and low in their murmur, the 


withered leaves, wind-swept and helpless, rus- 
tle behind us, and as we approach station 
Swarthmore on the West Chester road, the 
weird gray walls of the burned edifice come 
into view against the pure blue sky with pa- 
thetic clearness. The piteous water-tank, 
which was helpless to save the doomed edi- 
fice, stands aloft, blackened, ruined and 
dreary, but hanging together by virtue of its 
iron hoops that have withstood the crucial 
test. The chimneys reach up skyward as 
erect as when the masons first laid the bricks, 
and the window and door-ways are as vacant 
as they were before the carpenter supplement- 
ed the work of the stone mason by doors and 
window-sash. Even the handsome central 
portico of elegantly finished brown sandstone 
has crumbled and fallen before the fervent 
heat, and the fatal wooden mansard with its 
tarred roof has returned to the gaseous ele- 
ments, to be seen no more until future gene- 
rations shall behold other trees of the forest, 
which have flourished by virtue of the car- 
bonic acid liberated in such abundance dur- 
ing that night of terror. Let us hope that. 
these trees shal] be put to some better use 
than in roofing a noble stone edifice built of 
enduring rock and fitted to outlast the great 
grandsons of the men who reared it. 

As we pass round the east end of the ruin 
we find the lawn all bestrewed with frag- 
ments of charcoal, which suggest the fearful 
power of the flames which must have borne 
destruction to everything combustible upon 
which these coals fell, all glowing with fire. 
They make an effectual charcoal dressing for 
this part of the campus, if such a dressing is 
desirable, but the trees appear uninjured, 
though perhaps more bereft of leaves than 
those less exposed. 

The laundry and other out-buildings are 
quite unscathed, and President Magill’s hand- 
some residence, with its fine background of 
trees, fairly smiles in view of the desolatious. 
Yonder sits the meeting-house, where regu- 
wey the students and instructors have gath- 
ered reverently, laying aside the eager intel- 
lectual life of the college, for silent and pa- 
tient waiting upon the quiet voice of the un- 
seen Teacher. Just beyond it is the pleasant 
group of trees, among which are rustic seats 
and swings, which suggest the glad and 
healthful sports of the young people who 
gathered for relaxation in such vantage 
ground as this, when school work permitted. 

The view from this part of the grounds 
over the country to the east is of peculiarly 
serene beauty. The situation is elevated, and 
before the observer lies a fine expanse of 
beautifully fertile and highly improved farm 
land, duly shadowed by woods and intersect- 
ed by babbling brooks and steady going riv- 
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ers. We are conscious of a sense of exulta- 
tion that the fiery ruin could not blight the 
generous soil, and that it did not involve the 
fair and stately trees that no human builder 
could replace, and which the forces of this 
kindly soil and genial climate could not re- 
store for centuries. 


_ And now we will descend yonder pathway 
into the woods, and go down to the creek, 
which murmurs on as if unconscious of the 
cause which has bereft it of the companion- 
ship of the interesting young people who 
lately wandered along the ferny paths which 
overlook its waters. The conservation of its 
waters by a rude dam gives us now a pretty 
waterfall, and the fall of a tall tree across 
the stream furnishes a perilous bridge, which 
would answer for the brave. And we find it 
good to sit awhile in the warm sunbeams and 
recall some of the scenes of the past, while 
the autumn wind sighs through the forest, 
the generous brook babbles hopefully, the 
dropping nuts minister to the needs of earth’s 
humbler creatures, and the vanishing ferns 
speak of departed summer, 


I find my mind reverting to the enthusias- 
tic and generous spirited men and women 
who so zealously pleaded and toiled for the 
establishment of Swarthmore College, when 
a serious doubt rested upon the minds of 
many Friends as to whether any considerable 
part of our youth were so circumstanced as 
to make it desirable that they should be pro- 
vided with the means of the higher education 
under the care of their own Religious Society ; 
and whether the system of the co-education 
of the sexes was to be preferred to the sepa- 
rate system, which was generally adopted. 
But Edward Parrish and his coadjutors had 
the courage of their convictions, and with un- 
wearied diligence he, and others who felt 
with him that the Institution was one of the 
pressing necessities of the time, worked on 
amid discouragements till enough responsive 
zeal was provoked to secure the purchase of 
this fine property, to rear and furnish the 
edifice which was to shelter the proposed 
school, to call together the most competent 
educators which our Society could yield, to 
start the library which was to furnish a fount 
of learning for the use of professor and stu- 
dent, to collect illustrative cabinets for the 
unfolding of the wonders of the material crea- 
tion, and to call together the body of students 
who were to have the honor of furnishing the 
earliest alumni of Swarthmore. Thanks and 
all honor to the generous Friends whose libe- 
rality furnished the funds for this good work, 
but let this institution forever cherish loving 
memories of the zealous workers of the ear- 
liest days—the birth-days of Swarthmore. 


‘* Who said not to their Lord as if afraid, 

‘Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,’ 

But iaboeed be their sphere, as those who live 

In the delight that work alone can give, 

Peace be to them; eternal peace and rest, 

And the fulfillment of the great behest, 

‘Ye have been faithful over a few things, 

Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings.’ ”’ 

Without their patient untiring work, and 
their prayerful faith, it is a serious question 
if this generation would have seen the found- 
ing of our valued college for the co-education 
of the youth of this Society. 

Steadily and surely the grave claims our 
leaders and our pioneers, but there should 
ever be those arising who will nourish the 
good things that others have planted, and 
keep guard over the treasures they have 
gathered ; and we may justly demand of the 
present workers that they build even more. 
nobly than did their predecessors, for the 
build not upon a theory but upon an {experi- 
mental success. <A fine body of alumni are 
now enlisted as intelligent and helpful up- 
holders of their Alma Mater; and to these 
the sunny slopes, the shadowy avenues, and 
the stately woodlands of Swarthmore are 
most dear, since they are closely associated 
with the formative years of their lives. Yet 
more dear are the honored instructors to. 
whom they are indebted for such help and 
such inspiration as has raised them, step by 
step, toward that intellectual vantage ground 
which is the scholar’s dream. These amiable 
and cultured men and women, now in the ear- 
lier walks of life, are the stored-up riches of 
Swarthmore, and we know full well that 
while many of them cannot give adequate 
expression to their love by financial help, yet 
what is possible they will gladly do for the 
restoration of the edifice, while their influence 
will be more and more felt as the days go by 
in promoting the wise management of the in- 
tellectual interests of Alma Mater. Who can 
be so intelligently studious of the vital prin- 
ciples of the higher intellectual culture as 
those who have enjoyed its supposed advan- 
tages, and have felt sensibly all its real inad- 
equacies? The closed book of their scholas- 
tic experiences is to these a book of wisdom. 
‘‘ What tragedies, what comedies are there ; 

What joy and grief, what rapture and des- 

air! 

What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 

Of struggle, and temptation, and retreat! 

What records of regrets, and doubts, and 

fears ! 

What pages blotted, blistered by their tears! 

What lovely landscapes on the margins 

shine, ' 

What sweet angelic faces, what divine 

And holy images of love and trust!” 


These woods in which we are lingering 
have many cheerful memories of the times 
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when on appointed festal days great pic-nic 
parties of Friends assembled for recreation 
and for social mingling on the grounds dedi- 
cated to our then prospective college. As 
groups of thoughtful and happy people gath- 
ered under the oaks of Swarthmore, the mer- 
its of co-education, of high scholastic training 


for girls, of women in professorial chairs, of 


the possibility of combining the liberties, the 
courtesies and the refinements of home with 
the order and essential discipline of an insti- 
tution of learning, were the topics of eager 
discussion. As the day declined, we have 
memories of gathering to hear the pioneers of 
the work report progress and venture pro- 
phecies; and then with hearts stirred and 
minds enlightened, we turned our steps home- 
ward in the gloaming, profited and pleased 
by a day among the Dryads, and by large 
and free intercourse with our noblest and 
our best. 

As we turn from this lovely place toward 
the common ways of earth, we feel a rekin- 
dling of the old enthusiasm, and are conscious 
of eager longings for the return of student 
and teacher to the fair retreats which have 
become their heritage. A renewed and re- 
generated Swarthmore will surely rise speed- 
ily from these ruins, and the priceless trea- 
sures of countless homes of Friends will again 
be entrusted to its guardianship. These 
groves will soon again resound with joyous 
sports and happy converse, and these path- 
ways, sacred to literature and to science, will 
again be crowded with eager candidates for 
scholastic honors. 


“How beautiful is youth! how bright it 
47 

With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 

Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 

Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend! 

Alladin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ Purse 

That holds the treasures of the universe! 

All ibilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands; 

In its sublime audacity of faith, 

‘Be thou removed!’ it to the mountain 
saith, 

And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 

Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud!”’ 


Tenth mo. 19th, 1881. S. R. 





THE man who goes out in the woods and 
among the hills may receive some enjoyment, 
even if he only walks along the dusty road 
where the multitudes have gone before. He 
will avoid much exertion, too, if he only fol- 
lows the beaten path; but, if he would have 
the grandest view of Nature, and be inspired 
by a vision too glorious for words, he must 
leave the beaten path, and go around tares, 
and struggle through thickets and over ledges, 
until at last he reaches the summit of the 
mountain, where he may bathe himself in 
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the sunlight, look down on hills and woods 
and mountain streams, and see a sunset or a 
storm beneath his feet, whose glory is unut- 
terable. So, in this life of ours, we may have 
a certain kind of pleasure in following the 
thought and customs of the multitude, in fill- 
ing up our days with sensual amusements or 
slavishly following fashionable frivolities. 
We may avoid much active pain by going 
with the crowd, even if we have no notion of 
our own, and no inspiring view of life or of 
the universe; but it is only by some effort 
that we can find a pleasure worthy of us, only 
by some momentary self-denial that we can 
follow conscience or become thinkers, only by 
refusing to be satisfied with the common and 
the respectable that we can struggle up on 
some mountain-top of vision where we may 
sup with God.—S. J. Stewart. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From our Baltimore Correspondent. 

EstEEMED Eprrors—The near approach 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which con- 
venes on the 31st of the present month, has 
led me to reflect on the past history, present 
condition and future prospects of this Meet- 
ing, which has long been recognized as an 
important part of the Society of Friends, It 
is interesting and instructive to study the 
history of the past as well as to contemplate 
the future; but we can act only in the pres- 
ent as “the present time only is ours,” and 
Ee our actions depend largely upon what 

as been on the one hand and what may be, 
or is expected to be, on the other. We can- 
not change the past, neither can we com- 
mand the future. We are, however, free 
agents to a certain extent, and can so con- 
duct ourselves in the present that our acts 
will have an important bearing on the future 
welfare of ourselves and others, and herein is. 
our responsibility. 

The rise of the Society of Friends dates 
back only a little over 200 years, which is 
comparatively a brief period in historic time, 
and yet the general progress of society at. 
large in these 200 years has been greater in 
many respects than in any thousand years 
preceding. Just how much Friends have 
contributed to this advancement is an inter- 
esting study. No new principle was dis- 
covered by George Fox and his coadjutors ; 
it was all a matter of obedience on their part. 
to that Divine Light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world. This 
Inward Light, or Divine principle in the 
soul, led George Fox to institute religious 
meetings with wholesome order and a salu- 
tary form of discipline, adapted to the con- 
dition and wants of the people, and calcu- 
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lated to lead them on, as they were faithful | on the behalf of Samuel Preston, do advise 
and obedient, to greater degrees of perfec-| that, seeing George Fox hath been formerly 
tion. The same principle operating in Wil-| concerned in the said matter that Wm. Berry 
liam Penn led him, as a statesman, to adopt) & Tho: Taylor, on the behalf of the said 
for his Pennsylvania colony a form of govern-| Samuel of the one part, and Benjamin Law- 
ment founded upon the principles of justice, | rence of the other part, do send Seen Fox 
equity and right, in harmony with the Re-| copies of the wills and testaments of Richard 
ligious Society of which he was a member, | and James Preston, and that they write their 
and which, with George Fox, he had so large| matters to G. F. both in one paper and 
a share in establishing. The government | signed by them all, and that all former and 
thus set up in Pennsylvania undoubtedly ex-| latter matters or allegations on either side, 
erted a powerful influence in moulding the} sent or to be sent to G. F., be utterly of no 
form of government subsequently adopted by | use, and that alone to stand only, and that 
the United States; and it seems to be the| G. F. bedesired,as from this meeting (which 
leading thought of the American people to| is a Half Years Meeting), to give his judg- 
advance until a still nearer approach is made| ment, point blank, whether the orphan ought 
to William Penn’s ideal. to have it presently [the estate willed to him] 
This nation, from its peculiar form of gov- | or whether Benjamin Lawrence ought to hold 
ernment, has had a marked influence for| it during the orphan’s minority. And that 
good on the other nations of the world, and| G. F’s judgment be the full and final deter- 
that influence seems likely to increase as the | mination of the said matter, and parties do 
years roll on. Thus, it is apparent that| promise to stand to, abide by and yield to 
George Fox, William Penn and their co-| George Fox’s judgment.” 
laborers in the cause of Truth and righteous-| In the proceedings of the meeting the next 
ness, although despised, persecuted and stig-| year the following minute occurs: 
matized as Quakers, have had no insignificant | ‘The judgment of George Fox and counsel 
share in the moulding of the destinies of the| at law being come in concerning Richard 
human race and the promotion of a higher| Preston’s plantation, and the judgment is 
state of civilization. that Benjamin Lawrence shall enjoy it till 
The records of Baltimore Yearly: Meeting | Samuel Preston comes to age. The parties 
cover a period of 209 years. Although dur-| concerned submit to the same.” 
ing the first hundred years two meetings were| Continuing the proceedings of 1681, the 
held annually, one at West River, on the| following quaint but significant minute oc- 
western shore of Maryland, in the spring,| curs, which is worthy of the attention of 
and the other at Third Haven, on the east-| Friends at this day: 
ern shore, in the fall, it was the same meet-| “This meeting, taking into serious con- 
ing thus alternating and forming more pro-| sideration the weighty service of man and 
perly a Half Year’s Meeting, though called | womans meetings, which service hath hereto- 
a Yearly Meeting, after the first twelve years. | fore been much obstructed by the testimony 
The minutes of: 1681, just 200 years ago,| and testimonies of Friends inhabiting here 
are very interesting as showing the state of | amongst us, and our business hath not been 
Society and the mode of transacting the | fully ended, therefore in the love of God and 
business of the meeting at that day as com-| for true love and unity’s sake amongst Friends 
pared with more modern times. The open-| and brethren, we desire and entreat all such 
ing minute is as follows: whom it may concern, as aforesaid, to be very 
“Att our Half Yeare Meeting at West | careful for the future to avoid those things. 
River the 21st day of ye 3rd mo, 1681.” Not limiting any thing that is of real neces- 
A certificate was read from the man’s | sity from God, and in good order.” 
meeting at Road Island signifying their} The further business of this meeting was 
unity and fellowship with Tho. Everndon | dealing with offenders, of which there were 
and Elizabeth Carter traveling upon Truth’s | seven or eight cases, such as are now treated 
account, recommending them to the care of | only in our Monthly Meetings. 
the churches where they may come. he meeting held at Third Haven the same 
The next business claiming the attention ; year opened as follows: 
of the meeting was concerning the rights of| “Att our Half Year mans meeting at John 
orphans, and some difficulties on their ac-| Pitt’s ye 3rd of ye 8th mo, 1681.” 
count. A committee was appointed to lay| Then follows the accounts from the several 
the matter before the Proprietary. One case, | Particular Meetings, which in those days re- 
however, was referred to George Fox, as| ported directly to the Yearly Meeting. These 
follows: were fifteen in number, nearly all of which 
“The meeting, finding themselves general-| have long since become extinct, and few, if 
ly concerned in regard to the report given | any, of them have formed any part of Balti- 
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more Yearly Meeting within the present cen- 
tury. Their names will, no doubt, sound 
unfamiliar to most of the readers of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, even in our own Yearly Meet- 
ing. J give them here, with a few samples of 
the reports they gave when called upon. 

“Severn Meeting being inquired into con- 
cerning the state and condition relating to 
affairs of Truth there. Answer is made, all 
things are well, so far as they know. Having 
some stop about their graveyard which they 
are exhorted from the meeting to be diligent 
to accomplish.” 

“West River Meeting being inquired into. 
Answer is made that so far as they know 
things are well.” 

“Clifts Meeting being inquired into. An- 
swer is made that at present things are not 
so well as could be desired, but hopes it will 
be better.” 

“ Herring Creek. None to answer.” 

“Patuxent Meeting. Things are indiffer- 
ent well, so far as they know.” 

Sasifrax, Chester River, Tuckaho, The 
Cove, Bayside, Choptank, Monney, Anna- 
messex, Muddy Creek, similar answers. Nas- 
sawodix, being inquired into, Richard Moore 
made answer that he hoped they were in a 
growing state. From the minutes it does not 
appear that much business claimed the at- 
tention of this meeting. A few cases of dis- 
orderly conduct were under care, and the 
rights of orphans were looked after. 

Coming down one hundred years, to 1781, 
we find the Yearly Meeting held at the same 
places, but composed of two Quarterly Meet- 
ings, called the Eastern Shore and Western 
Shore Quarters, respectively. How many 
Monthly or Pastitaler Meetings were em- 
braced in these two Quarterly Meetings it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, now to 
determine, the records of some of the meet- 
ings being lost. The Yearly Meeting held 
at Third Haven this year is the only one we 
have account of. The proceedings as recorded 
cover only five pages of an ordinary record- 
book, whereas the extracts alone of some of 
our late Yearly Meetings extend to nearly 
one hundred printed pages, and those of our 
youngest Yearly Meeting, Illinois, covered 
Just one hundred pages last year. 

At the Yearly Meeting of 1781 Evan 
Thomas was appointed clerk. Queries were 
answered and the state of the Society con- 
sidered much the same as in the present day, 
the subjects of slavery, temperance, war, 
priests’ wages, etc., claiming most attention. 
One answer seems rather remarkable. It 
says, “that love and unity is measurably 
maintained by a remnant, and care is taken 
to discourage tale-bearing and backbiting.” 

In 1789 a new arrangement was entered 
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into by which some of our meetings (those o 
the Eastern Shore) were joined to Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, but more were gained 
to Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and it was 
settled permanently in the city of Baltimore. 
From this period to the present time this 
meeting has been blessed in a remarkable de- 
ree with love and unity throughout its 
Cantons, and has numbered among its mem- 
bership, from time to time, some of the 
noblest men and women that have adorned 
this or any other age. In numbers, Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting has not held its own 
for some years past, but there is no apparent 
reason why it may not continue for ages to 
come, and even rally with renewed vigor tw 
do the work which remains for it yet to ac- 
complish. E. B. 
Baltimore, Tenth mo., 1881. 
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CHEERFUL GivEeRs.—We are among those 
who have been deeply gratified by the liberal 
responses from all parts of our country to 
the cry for aid from the sufferers by the 
Michigan fires. Not only the wealthy and 
prosperous, but those of very moderate means, 
have come forward with eager donations in 
behalf of those in dire extremity ; and even 
little children have handed a portion of their 
pocket money, and this, be it remembered, 
involves real sacrifice to them. 

The colored refugees in Kansas in 1879 and 
later, the sufferers by yellow fever at the 
South in 1878, and numerous other candidates 
for pity and help, all attest the genius of our 
people for benevolence. Relief Associations, 
Sea Side Sanitariums, Organized Charities 
and irregular Charities—-nothing appeals in 
vain to the good people upon whom the Giver 
of all Good so plentifully pours out His 
benefactions. And nothing is more marked 
in these outpourings of generous gifts than 
the fact that a large proportion of them are 
anonymous. Says the New York Tribune 


on this subject: “After an experience of 


many years we can safely declare that an 
appeal in behalf of the worthy and wanting 
is never made in vain. God touches the 
hearts of His children. leads them away 
from the paths of selfishness, and makes 
them tender of each other’s infirmities.” 
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“ THE Beer Question.”—Aaron M. Pow- 
ell, of New York, comes before us with a 
pamphlet with this title, in which he discus- 
ses with much energy the question of the ef- 
fect of the free use of beer on the community, 
adducing abundant evidence of its noxious 
qualities as a beverage, and contradicting 
effectually the notion that beer has succeeded 
in replacing or displacing the stronger alco- 
holics—the distilled liquors—in the commu- 
nity. 

We acknowledge the usefulness of treat- 
ises of this character, and if those who are 
not already convinced of the evil effects of 
fermented as well as distilled liquors as bev- 
erages could be induced to give this subject 
their studious attention, and would read the 
words of competent witnesses in the advo- 
cacy of total abstinence, it were well. For 
ourselves, we do not find the subject inter- 
esting, since we are already so fully per- 
suaded on these points. If the 22,000,000 
gallons of alcohol, with which the United 
States is to be furnished in fermented liquors 
this year, might be returned to its natural 
combination as a constituent part of the 
nourishing grains, perhaps the cost of bread 
would not necessarily rise above the ordinary 
price during years of plenty. This alcohol 
is, as science has abundantly demonstrated, 
so inimical to the healthy human system, 
that an eminent medical authority (Dr. Wil- 
lard Parker) has recently affirmed that “ al- 
cohol is the one evil genius, whether in wine, 
or ale, or whisky, and is killing the race of 
men.” 

- A. M. Powell also quotes the strong testi- 
mony of the distinguished London physi- 
cian, Sir Henry Thompson, who writes thus 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury : 

‘The habitual use of fermented liquors to 
an extent far short of what is necessary to 
produce intoxication, and such as is quite 
common in all ranks of society, injures the 
body and diminishes the mental power to an 
extent which I think few people are aware of. 
Such, at all events, is the result of observations 
during more than —— years of profession- 
al life devoted to hospita ae and to pri- 
vate practice in every rank above it. Thus I 
have no hesitation in attributing a very large 
proportion of some of the most painful and 
dangerous maladies which come under my no- 


tice, as well as those which every medical 
man has to treat, to the ordinary and daily 


use of fermented drink taken in the quantity 
which is conventionally deemed moderate.” 


Of all these things, we believe our readers 
are already sufficiently convinced, and we 
hope they are persistently endeavoring to en- 
graft their own just views upon the commu- 
nity. 





JewisH Ex1ies.—On the evening of the 
19th inst. thirteen additional Jewish refugees 
from Russia arrived in Philadelphia, making 
with those who preceded them twenty in all. 
They came from Kief and Odessa, and have 
been compelled to leave their country in con- 
sequence of the cruel persecutions to which 
they were subjected. It is said that most of 
them speak the German and French lan- 
guages, but as yet have no knowled,e of Eng- 
lish. As a general thing they are very intel- 
ligent men, and are stated to have been pros- 
perous merchants in their native land. 

The Hebrew Society in Paris has enabled 
them to come to America, and a committee 
of fifteen has been appointed by the Society 
of the United Hebrew Charities of this city 
to look after their interests and provide 
homes for them. 

These industrious and intelligent people 
have a sad story of cruelty and wrong to 
pour into the ears of their happier brethren, 
who are prospering under the protection of 
our government of just and equal law, and 
we know enough of the close brotherhood 
which cements this ancient race to feel 
assured that they will be adequately cared 
for. 

It is announced that during next month 
two hundred more refugees will arrive in this 
country from Russia, to try their fortunes 
under republican institutions. It is reason- 
able to hope that these afflicted people, who 
have seen as yet so little reason to love the 
religion of Christ, as it has been presented to 
them, may find it here in such different guise 
in our land that they will no longer judge 
that it means ignorance, bigotry and blind, 
relentless cruelty. 

It is admitted that all over Russia the feel- 
ing of intense hatred of the Jewish race is 
indulged by the ignorant and savage peasan- 
try. They imagine that the Nihilist out 
rages— especially the murder of the Emperor 
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Alexander II, is in some way chargeable to 
the Hebrew, and the alienation, distrust and 
hate thus generated doubtless is returned 
with interest. 

The charge is also made that toward any 
but those of their own people they feel under 
no sort of moral obligation, and no sympathy. 
But in regard to this charge we must believe 
there are many honorable exceptions among 
even Polish Jews. 

The Polish Jew is more obnoxious to gen- 
eral public sentiment in the empire of the 
Russ than is the Jew from any other region. 
But it is in Southern Russia that the most 
violent persecutions have occurred. What- 
ever its reasons or supposed reasons may 
have been, we are sure that it is wicked in 
the extreme, and most of all is it wicked on 
the part of those who claim to be the inher- 
itors of the blessed faith taught by Him of 
Nazareth. 

On the part of Americans, we bespeak 
justice and mercy to these stricken sons of 
Israel. Whatever may have been their defi- 
ciencies in past or present times, we know 
they are of a race celebrated for its cul- 
ture, and that their sages have been the 
sources of wisdom for all the generations of 
mankind. 

Their great genius for government is noted 
in our own times as well as in days gone by ; 
and in this land, where legislators and magis- 
trates are raised directly from the body of 
the people, and where the gravest questions 
of statesmanship are submitted to the judg- 
ment of the masses, these Hebrews ought to 
be valuable citizens as soon as their hearts 
are drawn to love the country which has 
been to them a refuge. 

The injunction of their own Mosaic law 
(Leviticus xix, 33, 34): “ Ye shall not vex 
the stranger. As one born in the land among 
you shall be the stranger that sojourneth 
among you. Thou shalt love him as thyself” 
—is applicable to Israel in America to-day. 





MARRIED. 

DEVICTOR—KNIGHT.—On Tenth month 
19th, 1881, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Byberry, 23d 
Ward; ee he oel H. DeVictor and 
Martha T. Knight, both of this city. 

HOOPES—WOOD.—On Tenth month 19th, 


1881, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of Alan Wood, Edward Hoopes and Laura G. 
Wood, both of Philadelphia. 
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DIED. 


BARBER.—On Tenth month 20th, 1881, in 
Camden, N. J., Joseph B., son of William and 
Hannah Barber, in his 23d year. 

HALL.— At his residence, Quaker City, 
Guernsey county, Ohio, after an illness of six 
months, Thomas Hall, in the 70th year of his 


e. 

His mind was bright to the last, and he 
rave directions concerning his funeral. His 
frequent conversations during his illness with 
the many friends who surrounded him will 
long be remembered. He was resigned and 
willing to go, saying he was ‘‘ going to that 
beautiful home.’’ He was a lover of the beau- 
tiful and good, and of little children, whom 
he seldom passed without a loving smile. 
The serenity beaming from his countenance 
at the close denoted perfect peace. His re- 
mains were interred in Friends’ Cemetery at 
Richland, of which Meeting he was a mem- 
ber and a constant attender, until prevented 
by ill health. E. W. H. 

HANSELL.—On the morning of Tenth 
month 24th, 1881, James S. Hansell, of Ran- 
cocas, N. J., formerly of Philadelphia, in his 
7ist year. 


MACPHERSON.—On Tenth month 21st, 1881, 
in Baltimore, Md., Ruth Anna, widow of 
Samuel MacPherson, and daughter of the late 
John Needles ; amember of Baltimore Month- 
ly Meeting. 

MOORE.—On Ninth month 29th, 1881, at 
his residence at Moore’s Mills, Duchess co., 
N. Y., Alfred Moore, in the 77th year of his 
age ; an esteemed Minister of Oswego Monthly 

eeting. : 

SIMMONDS.—On Fifth month 30th, 1881, 
Elizabeth W. Simmonds, in the 75th year 
of her age. 





AN APPEAL. 

The committee and teachers in charge of 
Friends’ Mission, No. 1, corner of Beach st. 
and Fairmount avenue, Philadelphia, desiring 
the assistance of those whose interest in the 
Mission would lead them to take an active 
part as teachers in either of its departments, 
earnestly appeal to such to give them their 
active co-operation in the work, without 
which the usefulness of the Mission will be 
greatly restricted, and it is feared some of its 
branches have to be discontinued. 

Those willing to assist as teachers can 
address : 

On behalf of Committee on Sewing School 
(Seventh-day afternoon), 

ucy Smytu, 921 N. Broad st. 

On behalf of Committee on Youth’s Meet- 
ing (Third-day evening), 

THomas WALTER, 1233 Market st. 

On behalf of First-day School, 

S. Raymonp Roserts, 421 N. 6th st. 
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REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


The following subscriptions and contribu- 
tions have been made since last report up to 
the 25th inst., inclusive : 














ae BROT Saikceversecsvscecesvsonescssacspeaseesie $25 
CA MINN oo sdk sce oh niwaeceséavdiuedeaszckereas 5,000 
BIOMMGR A... TPOGOW 5 étieise ciecescesceosccece 50 
SR Raise: ich ciacncsdacvedccacessoce 50 
Charles Leedom......... 50 
Thomas L. Leedom 100 
TN II sis cscnciosccenccesesocevctsssasecs 100 
INTE. TIS Sains ss cesses caddsadisedesecees 250 
DG TR WE ER ones sce sencscses sinccedecexe 100 
NN IN oc cacinn cane, wannessedSaees 250 
I NS oo... sn snaninussnghinnncaanes ent 50 
TIE Tie PRs vcsesececss ence scodvossceses 50 
IN IIE isos, cciccbadtdceduvdootesaneess 500 
BN I suc: sssesasesceceseecenscaiscssebs 50 
RE, on. ua cnaspcnandaciaredtasduabwedsc 25 
Hannah H. Woodnut ..............ccssccees 100 
OMS DEBRIS. conc coscssecsseesccccscccocers 100 
“A Friend of the College”? .........0++0 25 
Charles Shoemaker....cccccccsccccccccsscccccs 5 
PR ai iin iccoidtacaseiivaus:devudens 200 
I MNGi ccicu joduntnecceacosesvetness 200 
Virginia E. Ridgely.........-....cccceseeeeeees 250 
GE FD xcrnceccscccnscecscercscsee. cvessseses 25 
NINE, Gi. SUMMIIEINDR soscnscesceccccescvessscoss 250 
Jeremiah Wintringham..................06+. 125 
George L. Maris............00..0000 peninnidien 150 
I caine 100 
IE BURIED, DIP wenevensnnccseseeronsne seen 3,000 
cs cen cacinticsonebcucnns 500 
IRE oon cccccecccncnceesessocer 100 
Anna H. Lippincott ..........c.ccccccccssepeee 250 
SRS: BE. PRON 00 cc eccccesssccseteccsescs 100 
I oc snnncnasnneionaccnoccinesae 250 
Wm. P. Bancroft, additional............... 250 
I EE icccnscscsicsecscssecasscceicesics 100 
BN, BI ni ccanccccopcaodseconndecesse’ 75 
DOODOTRE TH. We BTEC onsen ccccsieccesesscedeces 500 
* oF endowment......... 500 
TN cs ancnsiscaacancscneonseannes 250 
I a ccad ccna neeiw. acduescbaees 100 
TT Nas cvicacacucanconnaeanccecteues 25 
Wm. C. Biddle, additional...... Uee ee 250 
Edward H. Ogden, additional.............. 250 
NE NORD wesese cadsntsesseccrecesvense 250 
Joseph W. and E. L. Tilton................ 25 
BO Ce. BEOUILUOAM, , .crcccccessccsscescccnscee 250 
I i alaseti teasscahedinie $15,225 
Previously reported........ seeceeeeee 35,215 
Total to 25th imst.......cececeeseseeceeee $50,440 


Isaac H. CLorurer, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 
Gro. L. Marts, 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 





At a Special Meeting of the Stockholders 
of Swarthmore College, on the 25th inst., at 
Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, a 
committee was appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions, donations and endowments. 

The committee was subsequently subdi- 
vided into three committees, to canvass with- 
in the compass of the several Yearly Meetings. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The young student of natural history may 
sometimes wonder where all the living things 
come from, which cover the earth and fill the 
sea and air. They all have had their begin- 
ning in similar living beings which existed 
before them, and to this law there is no ex- 
ception, nor has there ever been, so far as 
science gives report. The kind of matter 
with which what we call life is associated has- 
been called by various names. A French 
naturalist Dujardin, called it sarcode in 1846, 
and for a long time it bore that name. Sub- 
sequently to that time, Hugo Von Mohl, a 
German botanist, called it protoplasm, which 
name it still bears with many. 

Quite recently Dr. Lionel Beale, of London, 
called it bioplasm, from two Greek words 
which signify the building material of life, and 
this last name is the one to be preferred when 
ae of the subject. Bioplasm, then, is 

e only form of matter with which life is 
associated. It is the building material of life. 
Let us eonsider a little its very peculiar and 
interesting properties and appearance, for it 
is much spoken and written about, in these 
times, by those who have never seen it. 

Without special difficulty it may be found 
for study in the tissues of plants and of 
animals. It requires the best microscopes 
to study it best. When seen clearly it is es- 
sentially colorless, transparent and without 
definite form. Not the slightest trace of 
structure can be seen. It manifests the 
phenomenon of motion, but it does not move. 


The train of cars which fly along the iron 
track a mile in a minute donot move. They 
are moved by the steam in the engine. Bio- 


plasm is a form of matter, and matter is inert ; 
yet bioplasm is moved by the power of life- 
force which is in it. 

Mark the distinction. Our text-books say 
bioplasm evolves life-force in consequence of 
its peculiar molecular constitution. Dead 
matter evolves no life-force, and the molecular 
character of such matter is supposed to be 
various. It is the life-force only which 
makes any kind of matter bioplasm, or in 
any way whatever distinguishes it from 
matter which is dead. Which, then, came 
first: the egg or the hen; the bioplasm or the 
life-force? We are dumb. 

I mean only living matter when I use 
the term bioplasm. Its chemistry is totally 
unknown to science. Touch it with any 
test, it is dead matter. That which made it 
bioplasm has flown (whither it is not m 
purpose now to ascertain), and we have left 
that which is not interesting either in its 
chemical or other physical properties. And 
yet this dead thing, void of all power to 
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interest us biologically, is spoken of as giving 
us the chemistry of bioplasm. 

This living matter takes in nutrition from 
surrounding dead matter. How, we know 
not. The process is invisible. It increases 
in size and divides, but only by simple mullti- 
plication, never by reproduction. Sometimes 
this multiplication is extremely rapid, as in 
many local diseases. 

Bioplasm is the building material of all 
organizations, yet it does not build. Who 
ever heard of building material building? 
Bricks and stone and iron never built a 
palace nor reared a cottage. Intelligent 
workmen can, and equally does the intelligent 
life-force build all animals and plants which 
make glad and beautiful our earthly home. 
I seek to make these distinctions very appar- 
ent to those who will think, because nearly all 
voices now claim that matter alone is supreme 
and is the omnipotent factor in building all 
that is. 

Matter in any of its protean forms is but 
the ink with which Divine intelligence in- 


scribes its records on the worlds. Again this | 


living matter has the phenomenal power to 
repair injuries to its own structure, a power 
oot belonging to any other form of matter, 
though possessing identical chemical proper- 
ties with bioplasm, according to the books. 

One kind of bioplasm is indistinguishable 
from another under the microscope. Are all 
kinds, therefore, alike? No. Because our 
imperfect senses detect no distinctions it does 
not follow that none exist. And optical 
similarity need not imply physiological iden- 
tity. Observe now through many thoughtful 
hours and days and years the growth and 
development of this bioplasm into a man. 
One part after another gives signs of special 
form and function. Digestion, circulation, 
secretion, respiration, locomotion and sensa- 
tion are all carried on and co-ordinated by 
distinct and different living tissues which have 
come from the initial bioplasm, and which 
then gave no sign-of distinction. Yet poten- 
tial differentiation in a greater degree than 
in any other form of matter exists in bioplasm, 
and this is evident from its ultimate develop- 
ment. 

And as millions of these living units finish 
the brief periods of their individual lives and 
are followed by others to take their place and 
tunction in our bodies, each one has the 
astonishing power to transmit. its likeness, 
whether in structure or function, so that in- 
dividuality shall be continued and preserved. 
And the force of this law of heredity is felt 
often after many generations. 

If only a limited amount of common-sense 
instruction on these biological subjects could 
take the place of some things now crammed 





into our First-day and other schools, our young 
people would find a rich compensation and 
would be better fitted to take their place in 
the giddy dance of life. They would learn 
to see with ‘less obscurity of thought who 
they are, and whither they are tending. H. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE SALT MEADOWS IN AUTUMN, 


Very seldom is there such a combination of 
fortunate circumstances as attended the joy- 
ousand appreciative multitude of scientificand 
unscientific observers who, on the 22d of 
Tenth month, 1881, sped over the level fields 
and piney woods of New Jersey, en route for 
the seashore. 

We hardly know how we became possessed 
of the neat tickets which assure the holders 
that, on this particular day, a special train 
on the Camden and Atlantic Railroad will 
be in readiness at the morning hour to bear 
the holders to Atlantic City, to see how glo- 
riously the salt meadows, at this season, glow 
with autumn tints, and to gather at will from 
Nature’s free botanic garden such specimens 
of rare and curious plants as are hardly to 
be found elsewhere in the United States. 

Many of the world’s great botanists have 
reveled in these curious beds of Flora’s 
strangest children, and have left their names 
upon the plants which they discovered first 
among the swamps and pine barrens of New 
Jersey. But where are swamp and pine 
barren now? The axe and spade have been 
here at work, and now wide areas, once 
deemed worthless for cultivation, are yielding 
pleasant fruits, and are occupied by home- 
steads and farms which would do credit to 
far more fertile acres than these. 

Our friend Isaac 'C. Martindale accompa- 
nies the excursion and, in passing, calls at- 
tention to various localities which he has 
found profitable botanizing ground ‘in other 
days, and in which are yet to be gathered in 
their season many characteristic Jersey 
plants which are precious to the student. 
Near Haddonfield, he has gathered the opun- 
tia vulgaris, a cactus which condescends to a 
habitat in our temperate clime. I have often 
gathered the delicate yellow flowers with the 
oblong prickly leaves in many localities in 
the pines, and can witness to its strong fam- 
ily likeness to its stalwart brethren of the 
prickly pear family, which flourish in semi- 
tropic lands. This little opuntia, vegetating 
in the dry white sands of Jersey, is neither 
to be feared nor hated—neither is it greatly 
to be loved. But if we conceive of it as in- 
stinct with a new life, waxing large and 
mighty, raising up its green-armed limbs and 
stinging leaves to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet and then ripening its fleshy, pear- 
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shaped green fruit to luscious juicy richness, 
so that it is fit for the table of the epicure, 
and we have the strong cactus hedge which 
guards the orange groves of Jaffa and which 
repels the intruder into the watered gardens 
of sun-smitten New Mexico. 
At Lakeside Park, say our botanical 
friends, once grew the beautiful lygodium 
palmatem, the climbing fern. But ruthless 
collectors, tearing away roots and all with 
improvidence, have utterly destroyed it in 
this locality now. But the bog asphodel, 
xerophyllum, bearing aloft in the spring-time 
its single compact raceme of snowy white 
flowers, thickly beset with needle-shaped 
| leaves, is yet found here in limitless abund- 
ance. The sarracenia purpurea, or pitcher- 

plant, is also plentiful in the marshes, as 
those of us know well whose own early habi- 
tat was in this State, and who were taken in 
childhood on annual and sometimes biennial 
pilgrimages to the wilderness of sand, pine 
woods and swamps. It was a region of won- 
der even to Jersey children, and we fancied 
that coffee made from the dark wine-colored 
waters had rare goodness unknown in com- 
mon life. But now we have grown so very 
wise that we know that it was the early 
morning ride among the pines and the vigor- 





pills 


ous exercise of traversing the fastnesses of 


woods and swamps which made the noonday 

lunch so marvelous and the dark waters so 

like the very wine of life. In the very 
, haunts of the rattlesnake we gathered the 
leaves of the pitcher-plant—hollow leafy 
urns, with a wing on one side and a rounded 
arching hood at the apex. These curious 
leaves were usually half filled with water and 
in this water were drowned insects, and upon 
the inner face of the hood were stiff bristles 

ointing downward. The plant flowers in 

une, sending up a scape a foot high on 
which nods a noble flower of deep purple, 
globose in form, with fiddle-shaped petals 
arched over the greenish style. The plant is 
hardy, and we may take it up bodily and 
transfer it to some damp spot in the garden 
where it is well shadowed, and it will live 
and grow at least for a time. 

Further on, botanic collectors find the 
rare little fern, the schizea pusilla, the dros- 
eras of carnivorous fame, and many other 
characteristic plants. We are now- in the 
white-sand formation, which seems very poor 
indeed in plant food; but where there is 
moisture it is supplied with many varieties 
of plant life very interesting to the botanist. 
Says Martindale: “ Near Egg Harbor City 
was collected, a few years ago, the Scotch 
heather, calluna vulgaris, and much discus- 
sion thereupon ensued, relative to its being 
native or otherwise, but this like many other 
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things had a history, and it was the good 
fortune of Thomas Meehan, of Germantown, 
Pa., editor of the Gardener's Monthly and 
Charles F. Parker, of Camden, to unravel it, 
which they did to the conclusion that it had 
been brought to that place years ago, by one 
whose name is now forgotten, and planted 
near his doorway as a souvenir, perhaps, 
from the ‘far away land beyond the sea.” 
Between Egg Harbor City and Absecon is a 
dense growth of white cedar which extends 
for miles on both sides of the railroad ; this 
is the wildest part of the whole section of 
country and in which, without any difficulty 
whatever, the botanist, or any one else except 
an experienced Jerseyman, may become so 
bewildered in a little while as to find, it diffi- 
cult to retrace steps; in addition to the 
dense growth of timber, the interlacing of 
green briers and other vines makes progress 
slow and wearisome and, as the writer can ful- 
ly testify, it is under such trying circumstances 
that myriads of mosquitoes, such as New Jer- 
sey alone can produce, do not fail to make 
their presence felt to some purpose.” 

Now comes a whiff of salt air from the 
ocean, and our train emerges from the sands 
upon the broad and open salt marsh, which 
at this season glows with its peculiar vegeta- 
tion, which gives the meadows such an en- 
sanguined hue as suggests the gore of battle- 
fields. It comes upon us rather suddenly, 
and the enthusiasts burst forth in eager de- 
light over the wondrous show. The train 
slackens and soon stops, and it is announced 
that we may descend and stay as long as we 
please in this enchanted meadow, plucking at 
will of its curious growths until we have 
enough for all uses. 

The marsh is clad with grass, sedge and 
rushes of several species, but the plant which 
attracts all observers first is the salicornia, 
which at this season turns a deep crimson 
and gives the glowing color to the meadow. 
It is a low herbaceous plant, leafless and 
succulent, with jointed stems and opposite 
branches, ascending from six to twelve 
inches, and bearing a striking resemblance 
to the precious red coral from the depths of 
the tropical ocean. It has a salt taste and is 
said to be used in vinegar as a pickle and is, 
perhaps, the samphire of earlier English lit- 
erature. There are three species here, all 
having the same leafless succulent character, 
with branching and upright stem, brittle and 


jointed. But the salicornia herbacea is the 


only one which becomes so highly colored 
and it is also much the most abundant. It 
is said to reach its utmost beauty in this lo- 
cality, having probably exactly the environ- 
ment which suits its needs. Linnzus, of 
Sweden, describes it, but Martindale conjec- 
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tures that he never saw it in such brilliant 
guise as we see it to-day. 

I wish I could depict in words the beauty 
of the scene when the hundreds of excursion- 
ists, cultured and polished people, were scat- 
tered over the meadows, under as blue a sk 
as that which overarches Italian shores, eac 
intent upon the strange coralline carpet which 
conceals the moist black soil, and collecting 
elegant bouquets of the salicornia and other 
seaside plants. 

Ere long every hand is laden with the 
rimson spoil, and when all are fully satisfied 
the train moves onward to the otber side of 
the meadows, and after a little more delay 
we pass on to the heart of the wooden city, 
descend again and seek the very presence of 
the eternal, melodious sea, which sends shore- 
ward its foaming billows at all seasons with- 
out stint. With these grand surges comes a 
breeze from the pure and blessed sea, where 
there is no thought of drouth, malaria or any 
unholy earthly influence. Shall we wander 
along the smooth hard beach, shall we sit in 
calm receptive peace in this great pres- 
ence, or shall we take a carriage and hive 
to and fro on this grand highway of the 
surges? It matters not. All is well. ‘We 
are drinking in peace, strength, courage, 
faith, and shall go home stronger and better 
for a whiff of unadulterate ocean air and 
two or three hours within the hearing of the 
solemn organ tones of the sea. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS AT VENICE. 


A letter writer in the New York Tribune, 
under the date of Ninth month 20th, gives a 
graphic account of the opening of the Con- 
gress of Geographers at Venice, in Italy. 

The formal inauguration of the Congress 
took place on the morning of the 20th ult., 
and it continued till the 22d. The opening 
ceremonies were in the noble hall of the 
Doge’s Palace, called the “Sala di Pregadi.” 
The hall was not closely crowded, and the 
King and Queen of Italy were present, ac- 
companied by the young Prince of Naples 
and by the King’s brother, the Duke of 
Aosta. ; 

The venerable De Lesseps opened the pro- 
ceedings, as President of the last Congress, 
held in Paris. In his speech, he took a rapid 
survey of the course of geographical pro- 
gress, complimenting Italy’s part in promot- 
ing that progress, and then handing over the 

residency of the present Congress to Prince 
eano. 

The Prince then addressed the assembly, 
giving a concise history of the origin of: these 
geographical congresses, the first of which 
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was held at Antwerp, the second at Paris, 
and concluded by speaking of the special fit- 
ness of Venice as the locality of the third. 
Then the Syndic of Venice addressed the 
Congress, and was followed by Dante Serego 
Alighiera, who spoke eloquently and feeling- 
ly of the thanks due to those absent, who were 
at this moment carrying their lives in their 
hands in inhospitable lands for the advance- 
ment of science, and yet more to those who 
had already laid down their lives for the 
benefit of science. 


In the evening the Piazza of St. Mark was 
brilliantly illuminated by a hundred thou- 
sand oil lamps, marking out, in golden light, 
every line of the lovely architecture of those 
matchless buildings. The facade of Saint 
Mark’s was lighted by electricity, with magi- 
cal effect. 

The exhibit of the Indian Empire of Eng- 
land is noted as the most important and inter- 
esting in the whole display—the great theod- 
olite, the largest in the world, that has been 
at work 40 years in the great survey of the 
vast domain of England in the Orient, and 
which has measured 1,800 of the principal 
angles of the Indjan triangulation, having 
been sent to the Exhibition by the Indian 
Government. 

England proper sends fac-simile copies of 
ancient Charters and of Doomsday Book, 
which deeply interest those who take interest 
in the annals of mighty isles. 


France has contributed largely, and, be- 
sides her valuable exhibit of things exactly 
suitable to the proposed objects of the dis- 
play, gives a perfect life-sized model of a 

reton cottage, with its inmates. 

Italy gives a full-sized Chinese idol, the 
exact model of one which the Chinese believe, 
and immemorial tradition asserts, to be the 
likeness of Marco Polo, the celebrated Vene- 
tian traveler and explorer. But it is objected 
that this object of heathen veneration has a 
Chinese rather than a Venetian cast of fea- 
tures. 

From Hungary has come Vambrey, the 
well-known and learned Hungarian ethnolo- 
gist and explorer, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that the presence of such eminent 
persons as he and Lesseps, as well as of 
geographers and scientific explorers from 
other lands, must clothe this Exhibition with 
an interest much deeper than any of the 
maps, plans or other material things they 
may have to present can inspire. 

We cannot too much rejoice in view of 
these peaceful meetings of the nations, which 
have for their aim only the advancement of 
knowledge and the uplifting of ee 

S. R. 
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SONNET. 


Voice of the Holy Spirit, making known 
Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 
Warning, approving, true, wise and pure, 
‘Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none! 
By Thee the mystery of life is read ; 

‘The picture-writing of the world’s gray seers, 
‘The myths and parables of the primal years, 
Whose letter kills, by Thee interpreted, 
‘Take healthful meanings fitted to our needs, 
And in the soul’s vernacular express 

The common law of simple righteousness. 
Hatred of cant and doubt of human creeds 
May well be felt; the unpardonable sin 

Is to deny the Word of God within! 

—John G. Whittier. 
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Deprivation is more desirable than super- 
fluity. The thing we cannot get is what we 
most covet. Things far-fetched, dearly 
bought, or hardly earned, are prized most. 
How easily is the child surfeited with toys. 
If he makes them or has but few, how he uses 
and enjoys them; but give him several at 
once or in close succession, and before night 
his discontent will express itself in a whining, 
“ Please hunt me something pretty!” How 
true it is that not what we possess, but what 
we use and enjoy, benefits and makes us hap- 
py !—Christian at Work. 


oe 


and an easy chair. 





THE IDEAL. 


I think the song that’s sweetest 
Is the one that’s never sung; 
That lies at the heart of the singer, 
Too grand for mortal tongue. 
And sometimes in the silence 
Between the day and night, 
He fancies that its measures 
Bid farewell to the light. 


A picture that is fairer 
Than all that have a part 
Among the master-pieces 
In the marble halls of art, 
Is the one that haunts the painter 
In all his golden dreams, 
And to the painter only 
. A real picture seems. 


The noblest, grandest poem 

Lies not in blue and gold, 
Among the treasured volumes 

That rosewood book-shelves hold ; 
But in bright glowing visions, 

It comes to the poet’s brain ; 
And when he tries to grasp it 

He finds his effort vain. 


A fairy hand from dream-land 
Beckons up here and there; 
And when we strive to clasp it, 

It vanishes into air. 

And thus our fair ideal 
Floats always just before, 
And we, with longing spirits, 

Reach for it evermore. 


—Atlantic. 


————-~2e 


OBEDIENCE to promptings of duty raises 
us above the world, while we are still in it. 





BENEFITs OF Deprivation.—“ If he only 
had a pine-knot!” said a father of a not-over- 
book-loving son. “ Here is a well-filled book- 
case, table piled with papers, a bright light 
How much does he use 
them? He needs a pine-knot and a log cabin 
to make a man of him. 
two miles in the mud to hunt a definition in 
the dictionary, or had access to only one pa- 
per, and that borrowed, he might have a 
fondness for reading.” 


the case, but much of truth in it. 
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If he had to walk 


Rather a sad view of 


sensiavesiaiehiiertiernen 
THE pure in heart see God as He is. 





ITEMS. 


THE steamer Wisconsin, which sailed from 
Liverpool for New York on the 22d inst., has 
400 Mormons on board. 


THE reductions of service on the steamboat 
and Star routes are believed, at the Post-office 
Department, to have nearly reached their 
limit. The reductions already made have 
effected a saving to the government of $2,200,- 
000 annually. 


THE steamer Leipzig, which arrived at Bal- 
timore on the 22d inst., from Bremen, brought 
among her cargo 8,000 cabbages, imported 
from Oldenburg, in Germany. This novel 
importation is due to the scarcity and high 
price of home cabbages. 


Ir is reported from the interior of British 
Columbia that not one-fourth of the crops 
there will be saved, the wheat and barley 
‘being frozen as they stand.’’ The season has 
been the most inclement known since the set- 
tlement of the country by the whites. 


THE International Cotton Exposition at 
Atlanta, it is said, ‘‘is now under full head- 
way,’’ although “everything is not yet in 
place, but will be within ten days.” The for- 
eign display is small, but the American exhib- 
its are said to surpass in number, value and 
beauty those of similar kind at the Centen- 
nial. The number of visitors is increasing 
daily. 


IsAAC SHARPLEss, writing from Haverford 
College Observatory to the Public Ledger, 
states: ‘‘ We are now in the midst of quite an 
extensive meteoric display, the ‘ Orionids.’ 
After midnight they may be seen radiating 
from a point just above the head of Orion. A 
recent watch gave us 190 meteors in less than 
three hours. The ‘radiant point’ from our 
observations was R. A. 86 deg. ; Dec. 16 deg.+. 
They will probably last a few days longer.” 


THE STORM IN THE BRITISH ISLES.—The 
following details of the late severe storm have 


been received : There was great damage done 
to the shipping in the Mersey. The London 
parks are strewed with fallen timber. Many 


boats are aground in the River Thames, and 


the steamboat traffic is suspended. Very few 
places in England have escaped damagg by 
the storm. 


our hundred small trees were 
blown down in Southwark. The shipping 
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casualties are many, but no great disaster is 


reported. It is estimated that 43,670 tons of 

roduce, including 20,466 tons of coal, were 
fost at sea during the recent gale. A majority 
of the wrecked vessels were colliers, but the 
general produce, as well as building materials, 
petroleum, herrings, tar and oil cake lost ag- 
gregate 13,257 tons. The balance of the losses 
consisted of salt, iron and timber. 


Kine KALAKAUA and suite sailed from San 
Francisco for Honolulu on the 22d inst., in 
the steamer Australia, having completed his 
tour around the world, having spent about 
eight months on ave journey - e set out from 
San Francisco on February 8, for Japan and 
China. Thence he went to Siam, through the 
Straits settlements, across to Calcutta, over- 
land to Bombay, and then, via the Suez Canal, 
to Cairo and the Pyramids. Crossing to Eu- 
rope, he spent some time at Naples, Pompeii 
and Rome. After an audience with the Pope 
he sailed for London, and from there pro- 
ceeded to Brussels, Cologne, Berlin, Vienna, 
Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, and, returning to Eng- 
land, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Queenstown, 
where he took pi e to New York. In this 
country he visited many places of interest, 
including Philadelphia, ashington, Fort- 
ress Monroe and Lexington, Ky. Col. Judi, 
who had charge of the tour, says that favor- 
able weather was enjoyed throughout, and not 
oe slightest accident or inconvenience was 
suffered. 


THE floods on the banks of the Mississippi 
and its neighborhood continue. A despatch 
from St. Louis, dated on the 22d inst., states: 
‘A report from Hannibal says the Mississippi 
has risen six inches during the last twenty- 
four hours. The levee in many places is onl 
a few inches above the water, but still stands 
firm. The break near Rockport is constantly 
growing wider, and the water has already 
covered a great part of the land subject to 
overflow by a break in that vicinity. Refu- 
gees from Illinois continue to arrive in great 
numbers, with them their stock and house- 
hold goods. Gangs of laborers continue to 
work at the weak places in the levee, and the 
Wabash Railroad pluckily keeps up the effort 
to prevent an overflow. The water is now 18 
inches below high-water mark, and 20 feet 6 
inches above low-water mark.”’ 

It is also reported that the town of Quincy, 
Ill., is almost completely isolated from west- 
ern communication by the floods, only one 
line of railroad remaining intact. About 35,- 
000 acres of land have been inundated by the 
breaks in the Warsaw and Indian Grove lev- 
ees. The flood is said to be the most disas- 
trous which has ever occurred in that section. 





NOTICES. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends who expect to attend the 4 yd 
ing Yearly Meeting are notified that the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad and its branches 
(east of Wheeling), also the Washington and 
Ohio and the Baltimore and Potomac roads 
will mane ee return passes, as heretofore, to 
those coming over these roads. 


The undersigned, upon application, will 
which, upon present- 


furnish a ‘‘ card order’ 


ation, will enable the holder to purchase from 
the ticket agents to whom it is addressed, be- 
fore leaving home, an ‘‘ Excursion Return 
Ticket’’ to Riise. over the Northern Cen- 
tral (south of Williamsport), the Pennsylva- 
nia, the United Roads of New Jersey and the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore. 
HENRY JANNEY 

401 Druid Hill avenue; 
EDWD. STABLER, JR., 

‘‘Sun Building,” 


Baltimore. 
10th, mo, 31st, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
llth mo. Ist, Concord Q. M., Darby, Pa. 


‘2d, 7 Q. M., Chappaqua, 
Farmington Q. M., Farming- 
ton, N. Y. 
8th, a Q. M., Race street, 
10 A.M. 
Nine Partners Q. M., Oswego, 
mn. ¥. 


10th, Abington Q. M., Byberry, Pa. 
lith, Stanford Q. M., Chatham, N. Y. 
12th, Salem Q. M., West, O. 
Miami Q. M., Waynesville, O. 
14th, Baltimore Q. M., Little Falls, 
Md 


16th, Easton and Saratoga Q. M., Eas- 


ton, N. Y. 

17th, Shrewsbury and Rahway Q. M., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

19th, Short Creek Q. M., Mt. Pleas- 


ant, O. 
2ist, Centre Q. M., West Branch, Pa. 
meraens Q. M., Duanesburg, 


Fairfax Q. M., Woodlawn, Va. 
23d, Stillwater Q. M., Richland, O. 
24th, Bucks Q. M., Langhorne, Pa. 
26th, ~— River Q. M., Clear Creek, 


28th, Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek, 
nd. 

29th, Burlington Q. M., Crosswicks, 

30th, Southern Q. M., Camden, Del. 


The Penn Sewing School of Philadelphia 
will re-open on Seventh-day morning, Elev- 
enth month 5th, 1881, at 10 o’clock. The 
teachers will please be present in the Cherry 
street end of the meeting-house to take charge 
of their classes. Any friends who may offer 
their services will be heartily welcomed, as 
there is great need of more teachers. 

K. M. Laina, Sec. 


Fair Hill Meeting on First-day, 30th, 3 P.M., 
at 2711 North Eleventh st. 

Friends’ Historical Association, at 820 
Spruce street, Fourth-day evening, Eleventh 
month 2d, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends’ Boarding-house Directors meet 
Fifth-day, Eleventh month 3d, at 4 P.M. 


A Religious Meeting will be held at the 
Home for Aged Colored Persons, Belmont and 
Girard avenues, on First-day, 30th inst., at 
Po to which Friends are especially in- 
vited. 














